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THE GARDENER OF WILLIAMSBURG 
By A. J. Morrison, Hampden-Sidney, Virginia. 

In the year 1818 there was published by Joseph Milligan, at 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, a second edition much 
enlarged of "The American Gardener, containing ample direc- 
tions for working a kitchen garden every month in the year, and 
copious instructions for the cultivation of flower gardens, vine- 
yards, nurseries, hop yards, green houses and hot houses." This 
work, in 348 pages 16 mo., was composed largely by John Gar- 
diner, and by David Hepburn, "late gardener to Gov. Mercer and 
Gen. Mason." 

The editor of this edition, doubtless the publisher himself, 
said in his prospectus : "The recommendations with which this 
work came forth in the first instance to the American public were 
these: At a time when no work of the kind, adapted to the 
climate of the United States, had fallen from the American press, 
Mr. David Hepburn, a gardener of forty years experience — 
twenty in England and twenty in this country — aware of the in- 
convenience and frequent loss of crops sustained all over the 
Union, by the want of some book of methodical instructions, in 
company with Mr. John Gardiner, a person of skill and experi- 
ence in horticulture, prepared the work in question for the press, 
and it was published at Washington in the year 1804 with a certi- 
ficate from General J. Mason, which stated that the said Hep- 
burn 'had been for six years employed by him on Mason's Island, 
Georgetown ; that he had for that time conducted all the improve- 
ments at that place; that he parted with him with great regret; 
that he could with truth say, Hepburn was well skilled in all the 
branches of gardening, and that as a practical man in the culture 
of vegetables and fruit trees he could not be excelled. ' " The 
editor added that the first edition of 1804, had been of incalcul- 
able benefit to this country. Indeed, Publisher Milligan's seven 
page prospectus forms most interesting reading, and cannot but 
lead to the conclusion that the American Gardener shaped from 
Washington many gardens at that time. The agricultural press 
was not doing much business then, and there was necessarily little 
standardization in kitchen or other garden methods in America. 
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But the title page of the second edition, of 1818, runs further. 
"To which is added a Treatise on Gardening by a citizen of Vir- 
ginia." This treatise, by captions, Artichokes, Asparagus, Beans, 
Cabbage, &c, &c, with a brief calendar at the end, covers pages 
268 to 331 inclusive. The final observations, from page 332, On 
Making Veals, To Make Champagne Wine of Gooseberries, &c, 
seem not to have been the work of the Citizen of Virginia, whose 
recorded knowledge of kitchen gardening shows little of the local 
color. Under Cauliflowers, he mentions "Col. Turner, of King 
George, who was eminent for Cauliflowers," and that is about all. 
The material shows a constant, discriminating use of the cele- 
brated Philip Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, which went through 
so many editions after 1731. 

Nevertheless, the Treatise by the Citizen of Virginia (who 
says nothing at all of Tomatoes, unless the directions for tomato 
ketchup at the last end are his), is important now from the time 
of its first, and even second, appearance. Of the Treatise the 
Editor says, at page 368, — "The annexed little Treatise was 
written many years ago, by a learned and eminent Citizen of 
Virginia ; who delighted in directing under his own eye the culti- 
vation of his garden; and who printed it for the use of friends, 
by whom it has been long and highly prized for the useful in- 
formation it conveys in a small compass, and without the intro- 
duction of a useless word. 

The residence of the author, and his garden, from which he 
drew his observations were in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Those who consult the Treatise, will know from this hint, 
how to make a proper allowance according to variance in climate, 
for the seasons and times of sowing, planting, &c." 

In the last magazine it is shown that the eminent citizen of 
Virginia who delighted in directing under his own eye the culti- 
vation of his garden was John Randolph, the last Attorney Gen- 
eral of Virginia under the Crown, son of Sir John Randolph of 
Williamsburg and father of Edmund Randolph, Secretary of 
State under Washington. 

The resort to Bulletins from Bureaus is so general to-day 
that here and there it is a matter of surprise to learn that there 
was no agriculture before there was a Department of that name. 



